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The Circular is sent to all applicants, whether they pay or not 
It costs and is worth at least two dollars per volume Phe wh« 
want it and ought to have it are divisible into three cla I 
those who cannot afford to pay two dollars ; e who cana 
to pay only two dollar and those who can att more 
than two dollars. ‘The first ought to have it free; the s ught 
to pay the cost of it; and the third ought to pay enough 1 e thar 
the cost to make up the deficiencies of the first Vh the law ol 

















Communism. We have no means of enforcing it, and 1 
so, except by stating it and leaving it to the good sense of t 
cerned We take the risk of offering the CircuLar to all t 
price; but free subscriptions will be received on from 
making application for themselves, either directly or 
authority to those who apply for them 

Foreign subscribers, excepting those residing in Canada, must 
remit with their subscriptions mney to prepay the postage 

THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 
ONEIDA COMMUNITY 

Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four mile 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 205. Land, 654 acre Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the Cu 
Horticulture, &c Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 


Communism. 
WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. ©., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 


and one-fourth miles north of O. C. .Vumber of members, 19. 


Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartfora 
Land, 228 acres. 
tures, and Horticulture. 


and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 45. 


Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
The O. C. 


sense of the term. 


and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,” in the popuiar 


They call their social system Biste Con 





or CompLex MARRIAGE, and hold to freedom of love or 


their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the } 








Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, anc 
every essential point of difference between marriage and |ficent 


Free Love 


them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave 


ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage 


nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to the 


and send her 


selves ; 





nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring 


down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 





eave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities z 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous s« 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for 

their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
Community of property extends just a 


for life and forever. far a 


freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the comm 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 

ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brie! 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some ot 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is ful It 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings 
3. Thé kind of men and women who are likely to make the Comm 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re 
jobs (a 


plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 


cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other 


seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 


FOURNAL OF HOME, 


SCIENCE 
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WVORNIN( 


© sun! good sun! I’m glad, you’ve come! 


] 


cold, 


The night was dark, and and dumb 


At last bright eyes beamed o’er the wal 


Away fled cold, and gl 


vom, and all. 


And then I heard the angels cry, 
Good wi good w the day is nigh ! 
Anon the gates swung open wide, 

And then you came, anc hen I criec 
O faithful sun! I’m glad you shine 

I think of him the Light divine 

His love brings morning to the heart, 
The cold, the dark, the silent heart 
Then sing the sons of God for joy! 


The sad, is now a happy boy! 
! Tn 
; 


The night was cold, and 


) precious sun glad you’ve come ! 
dark, and dumb! 


THE BIBLE OF THE FUTURE 


Home 


Talk by J. H. N 
many signs of an inversion of 


HERE are 
the process by which the Bible has hith 


] 
if 


—an inversion that 


Hith 


erto prevailed in the wor 


is necessary to complete its influence 


erto the Bible has been held up as sac red, and 
as it were forced down upon the people by 
teachers and authorities of church and state. 
Men have felt themselves dound to believe it 
This part of the process, which mainly cover 
the history of the past, has answered good pur 
poses in disciplining the world to thought and 
reflection, and setting things going in a right 
direction. 

But an advanced part of the world are now 
seen throwing off the Bible to a great extent, 


—_ 
own speculations 


and launching forth on their 





t 
Infidelity and free-thinking seem to be the or 
der of the day ; and yet you will find there is, 
rising out of all this free-thinking, a returning 
tendency toward the Bible The liberation 


of mind, instead of weakening this book, in 


creases its power, and in the end, multiplies its 


proof. So that the world will at last receive 


the Bible, not from authority, but from intelli 


gent discovery of the truth of it. That is the 


only way in which it will be of any use; it is 
the only way that God wants to have it finally 
received. Parents make their children read 
the Bible mechanically: but that is not the 


end; and the Lord will never be contented un 
til his children get free from law in the matter, 
and take up the Bible as intelligent beings, be 
And 


spirit that is having such scope in the world is 


cause they find truth in it. this infidel 


just suited for that purpose, to train the world 


to freedom, that it may turn round and take 


hold of the Bible in the right way. 


That first kind of loyalty to the Bible, which 
comes from authority and teaching, is not se 

cure, but is always liable to rebellions, heresies, 
and insurrections. But when people return 
from their circuit of free-thinking, and place 


confidence in the Bible as free, intelligent be- 


lar. 


( New Sertes, Vol. X, No. 52 
| Whole No. 1490. 


rhe 
first kind of loyalty takes the form of sectarian 


ings, their loyalty to it will be secure. 


ism. ‘he last will be simple love of truth. 


CRITICISM CRITICISED. 


all 


by what seemed to them 


the late who 


Dna 


ist and needless severity, were invited to speak 


family talk about criticism, 


ever been disturbed 


their minds There was no one who had any fault 
to find with the ordinance of criticism itself, but 
some thought the manner in which it was sometimes 


idministered might be improved, and that explana 


‘Well 


a Court ol 


tions might be admitted said one, “ sup 


pose we institute Appeals, where such 


put in their explanations and 


persons can go and | 


The 


ought and discussion 


was left over tor further 


Phe 


ever, the following was sent 


et rearess matter 


tl next evening, how- 


in, which met with such 
a hearty and unanimous response, that the question 


ot a Court of Appeals was settled without further 


doubt or delay 

‘] am willing to have this committee of Appeal 
instituted and thoroughly tried, but 1 confess I have 
very little faith in it 1 believe that the old 


fashioned way of taking criticism without reply 


without self-justification and without explanation 

s the true, saving way I have never seen any 
good come from the person criticised taking muc h 
pains to correct mistakes I have no doubt mis 
takes are sometimes made, but they do not hurt 
the person half as much as anxiety to explain them 
does. Who cares for mistakes in this Community 
where things right themselves in a little while, 
where the truth cannot be hid very long, where you 


are sure to pass for what you are worth in the long 


run, and be rewarded according to your works in 


due time? When a person allows his attention to 


e seized by some little mistake, it operates like a 


} 


leak through which the whole criticism runs away 


and is lost, or like a spindle which twists every 


to the utter forgetfulness of the 


The 


No matter for that mistake, 


ought around it 


rest of the criticisn better way is to Say, 


God will take care of 


I will attend to what is true, and not lose the 


enefit of my criticism.’ Even a bad spirit in per 
sons that criticise you cannot hurt you, and it is 
very rare that anybody has reason to complain of 
hat. If this Committee of Appeal is going to en 
courage attention to mistakes, I do not believe we 
shall find it work well hg 
Following this were read many papers relating to 
which 


All 


ve a few of them, as a 


ist ¢ xperic nce in receiving criticism, were 


unanimously in favor of the system were in 


teresting, but we can only g 


sample of their spirit 


‘lam exceedingly glad that the merits of criti- 
cism, as developed in the O. C., have come up for 
discussion. I look upon it as the key-stone to all 
successful communism. It was one of the strong 
magnets which drew me to this church; and I be- 
lieve it to be the leading agency in producing the 
greatest miracle of the nineteeth century, namely, 
two hundred people living as one family in the most 
astonishing love and unity. It has been truly said 
that criticism brings the day of judgment home to 
each participant. It is a “refiner’s fire,” purifying 


the character of al] dross, and leaving nothing but 
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unchanging gold. Without this detective I believe 
With it, 


failure is impossible. Truth can never fail. God 


all communities must sooner or Jater fail 


has reserved the real benefits of criticism for those 
whose whole hearts are bent on having the truth 
as it is in Jesus at any cost, who hate their carnal 
natures with a perfect hatred, and gladly submit to 
any fire which will thoroughly burn up the chaff. 
No other fanning-mill has ever been invented with 
screens that would effectually separate the chaff 
from the wheat, but in a little time the machine 
would become clogged, and have to be thrown 
aside. Thirty years’ use of the fanning-mill which 
Mr. N. was inspired to build has proven it to be a 
successful machine, with a screen, crzticesm, which 
will effectually cast out the chaff and keep the ma 
chine from clogging. Improvements have been 
added to this screen from time to time till now it is 
self-regulating, and no longer needs the personal 
oversight of Mr. N. 


if he were called to labor in some other sphere, the 


For one I firmly believe that 


screen, criticism, will keep all clear, and allow the 
machine, Communism, to run just as smoothly as it 
does now. And I have no doubt that other ma 
chines can be built on the same principle, and be 
just as successful, provided they adopt one of 
these screens 


“Personally [ have received immense benefit 
from criticism. It has caused a radical change in 
my character; improving me outwardly and inward 
ly. I court it as my best friend, and expect its re 
fining process to fit me for an eternal dweller among 
the people of God. es 8" 

“ Now that the subject of criticism is under dis- 
cussion, | cannot forbear saying a few words in 
its favor. If there are those, who from the first 
have taken kindly and naturally to criticism, | have 
not been one of them. | have in the past found 
infinite occasion for repentance and regret, and the 
sorrow that one can feel who has ill-treated his best 
friend. I know the discouragement, the evil- 
thinking, the paralyzing chill that comes from not 
receiving Criticism in the right spirit. I know also 
the other side, where the expression of criticism 
has been positively enjoyed, and the effect immedi- 
ate and lasting, and | cannot forget how it has 
more than once saved my soul from the consequen 
ces of sin, and my body almost miraculously from 
disease and death. 


“When I heard of the Court of Appeals, I said 
within myself, It may be a nice thing to have, but / 
shall not use such an organization, while I remem- 
ber an experience which is labeled in my mind as 
‘An experiment that failed” About a year ago, 
1 verily thought my critics, some of them, had 
misunderstood, not to say ill-used me, and I deter- 
mined to try an appeal to higher powers. I was 
earnest in my cause, and, as women fave been 
known to talk when roused, I will add, eloquent. 
At each rehearsal of my story, my egotism however 
received a kind but firm rap, till 1 was glad to re- 
treat in all humility to my starting-point, bearing 
with me the no small addition of voluntary* contri- 
butions gathered from each of my listeners. By 
this time I had lost sight of my first grievance, and 
had plenty to do, to attend to the tide of conviction 
already rollingover me. I saw then, that persons were 
not pulling my hair as it were, in a personal way, 
or in sport even, but were endeavoring to help me, 
showing a moral courage and purpose that faltered 
not at my outeries, T learned from this profitable 
but not pleasant jaunt, this life-long lesson, not to 
quarrel with any criticism given, nor even to think 
it important that I should understand all the details, 
or reconcile the seeming inaccuracies. In my own 
case there is enough in every criticism to engage 
my most earnest attention, and I feel always that 
in strict justice much more fault could be found in- 
stead of less. As soon as I found a way to accept 


| 
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criticism as a whole without quarrelling with the 
manner in which it was administered, I found my 
self at peace and in unity with my critics in all the 
past, a state which remains without a sliver of dis 
content toward any. cc. =” 


. . | 
“T once had a criticism in which I was strongly 


tempted to resent the remarks of one individual 
What was said by this person was wholly unlook- 
ed tor by me, and to my tirst feelings seemed un- 
just and hard to bear. For several days, it rankled 
in my mind, causing me great unhappiness. — | 


at length thought I would try to put the matter 
wholly out of my thoughts, but it kept continually 


recurring, bringing with it a feeling of bitterness 
that | had never before known. Seeing that it was | 


likely to destroy my peace of mind, I resolved that 


I would try no more to thrust it away from me, but 
to summom all the self-sincerity and humility | | 
could and sit down and reflect upon it, calmly and | 
prayertully. ‘The result was, that I saw and clearly | 
acknowledged to myself, that the bitter pill, at | 
which I was tempted torebel, was the “rwest and | 
best part of my criticism.  \t was the only thing | 
in my criticism that had really mortified and wound- 
ed my life, and in that I saw was its supreme value. 
I swallowed it, and have had no trouble with it 
since. It seemed to me at the time, that if a per- 
son was tempted to resist criticism he would natu- 
rally resist that which wounded him deepest, and 
that the fact of there being such a temptation was 
a sure sign, in most cases, that he had been hit 
where he needed to be hit. 

** My experience with criticism has led me to look 
upon it as a great source of relief. People who are 
accustomed to be clean physically, are uncom- 
fortable, not to say miserable, when they become 
befouled. They have a kind of self-loathing that 
nothing but a good bath can remove. The desire 
for spiritual cleaning by criticism seems to me to 
be just as natural and instinctive. G. N. M.” 


“When we begin to break volts, we put on the 
bitting-bridle loosely at first, and gradually tighten 
the straps so as to bring their heads up and get 
their necks into good shape. We deal as gently 
with them as we can and get them in the right 
“When 
[ have seen them with their four feet braced, 
refusing to move out of their tracks. and run- 
ning and throwing themselves and doing all they 


shape and have them form good habits. 


could to get out of the harness, I have thought 
that is just the way I did in resisting criticism. 1 
have said to myself, that God had a_ bitting- 
bridle on me and I might kick and thrash as much 
as I chose, it would do no good; he would keep it 


on and draw it tighter and tighter till he got me 
where he could handle me just as he wanted to. | 
say now I feel thankful for all the criticism I have 
ever received. 6. a” 


“ The talks about criticism have been very inter 
esting, and I should indeed be ungrateful if I did 
not acknowledge its benefits to me. It is very 
probable I would have died when sick with the 
diphtheria were it not for Mr. N. and other sincere 
friends. My experience at that time is a bright 
spot to me which has helped me through many a 
time of temptation. Five years ago I received a 
public criticism never to be forgotten; at first it 
seemed hard and unjust and troubled me a good 
deal, but finally I came to the conclusion that what 
the family joined in so unamimously, must be 
right ; and I resolved to accept the criticism. Be- 
fore doing so I found my state had not been exag- 
gerated in the least, and that even more might 
have been said in strict justice. Since that time I 
have not thought evil of any of my criticisms. and 
I can plainly see the hand of God in them. Tam 
especially thankful for the criticism I received last 








summer, which cleared away a fog of unbelief that } 
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beset me and enabled me to find God. My confi- 
dence that God is with the Community increases 
each day, and I desire to help in any way | can the 


furtherance of his work on earth. is 


“About two years ago I received a number of 
criticisms which I did not accept, and by taking ex- 
ceptions to some things that were said, | hardened 
myself against them all. My heart was very hard; | 
could not yield myself to those whom | knew were 
better able to judge of me than I was myself. 
When my state of mind became known to Mr. 
Noyes, he gave me a sharp rebuke, which I ac- 
cepted, and which opened my eyes to the spirit | 
had had. I made up my mind then to stop think- 
ing evil of criticism, even though I could not see 
the truth of everything. This brought me out of 
my bad experience and | began to love those toward 
whom before I had felt hard 


“Not long after my resolution to accept criticism, 
| had a new experience of loving God and feeling 
near him, and found it easy to pray. Some days | 
felt like praying all day. I have been waked up in 
the night with the feeling that God was criticising 
me and calling on me, as plainly as if some human 
being were speaking to me, to be more in earnest 
and devoted to him. 1 have had such experience 
several times, and for weeks have felt the good ef- 
fects of it. Formerly, when tempted to unbelief I 
have looked to the world and outward things to 
drown my bad feelings; now I am driven to God 
and can only find relief in turning within, and in 
seeking the heart of the Community. I did not 
realize before my conversion that 1 was joined to 
the Community by any special tie, but God made 
me feel that I was living with brothers and sisters. 
I appreciate all the criticism I have ever had, and 
I love and respect Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Wool- 
worth, and my love for Mr. Noyes of late has been 
wonderful. j. &. n.” 


“T don’t think I ever had any idea of really sub- 
mitting to criticism until | was twenty years old, 
and then I did not do it so fully but that I had to 
have many conversions about it afterward. I had 
always looked upon criticism as a disagreeable or- 
deal to be stoically endured or if possible avoided. 
I invariably took offense at it, and since my grand- 
mother died I have reproached myself many times 
with sorrow and mortification for the unteachable 
spirit with which I received her kind admonitions. 
I remember well the first time I perceived the di- 
vine element in criticism. I had been involved in 
an affair of reckless love, and knew that I was out 
of fellowship with the family, though I did not ex- 
pect a public exposure. One night feeling utterly 
wretched, I determined to go to bed and if possible 
forget my misery in sleep. It seemed as though 
nobody in the world cared for me, and I had not 
found God. I had partly undressed myself, when 
something suddenly arrested me and told me to go 
down to meeting. After some resistance I obeyed 
the call and soon found myself seated on one of 
the back seats in the Hall. I had scarcely been 
there five minutes when my case was brought up 
for general criticism. I don’t know how it happen- 
ed, but after the first shock I seemed to be taken 
out of myself so that I could listen to what was 
said about me just as though I were another per- 
son, and though there were some things said which 
seemed unjust I had so entered into the general in- 
dignation that I could appreciate the motives of 
those who spoke. The criticism was intensely se- 
vere and mortifying; but I positively enjoyed it, 
and the sharpest thrusts did me the most good. 
From that night I date the first turning of my 
heart toward the Community with a purpose to be- 
come united with its spirit and internal organization. 
Until then, though existing here externally I really 


lived in a world created by my reading and imag- 
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ination. That criticism brought me to my senses 
and showed me the flimsy foundation on which I 
was standing in such a startling manner that my 
face was turned square about. 

“Two years afterward, in a course of criticism 


at W. C., I had a similar 


vivid, of being able to slip out of my own 


exp srience, only more 


person 
ality into sympathy with the judgment of my natu- 
ral life. Since then, though sometimes tempted 


with personal feelings toward those who criticised 


me, | have been able in the main to see that it was 


God who was dealing with me. Last winter, particu 


larly, I had such a clear sense that it was God 
rather than the Oneida Community who was chas 
tening me that I felt none of the depression and 
mortification usual after criticism, but on the con- 
trary, relief and buoyancy of spirit 

“One of the best results I have realized from 
criticism has been that the loss of outward comfort 
and justification has driven me to God. 1 do not 
believe the Community could exist without criticism, 
and | pray for repentance of any coldness of heart 
toward Communism or this divine ordinance which 
makes it possible. ee ey 


THE BABY MYSTERTES. 
BY GEORGE MACDONALD. 
Where did you come from, baby dear ? 
Out of the everywhere into here. 
Where did you get your eyes of blue? 
Out of the sky as I came through. 
What makes the light in them sparkle and spin? 


Some of the starry spikes left in. 
Where did you get that little tear? 
I found it waiting when got here. 

What makes your forehead so smooth and high ? 
A soft hand stroked it as I went by. 

What makes your cheek like a warm white rose 
I saw something better than any one knows. 


Whence that three-cornered smile of | 


Three angels gave me at once a kiss. 

Where did you get this pearly ear ? 

God spoke, and it came out to hear. 

Where did you get these arms and hands ? 

Love made itself into hooks and bands 

Feet, whence did you come from, you darling things ? 
From the same box as the cherub’s wings. 

How did they all just come to be you ? 

God thought about me, and so I grew. 

But how did you come to us you dear ? 


God thought about you, and so I am here. 


RESPONSES. 
—., Ws.. Dec. 9, 1873. 
DEAR FRIENDS :—I herewith renew my request 
for the CIRCULAR. I feel very thankful to God. 
the Primitive Church and the Community, for such 
a paper. I have an increasing sympathy with your 
life, and the truths you present. May God bless 
you all. W. E. U. 


N. Y., De 
DEAR FRIEND: In my last application for 
the continuance of the CircULAR I said “Wher 
the time comes that I no longer wish to receive the 
CIRCULAR I will give That time has 
not vet come, nor will it come until the day comes 
when Priests. Synods, 
lowers break up the Oneida 
event will not be in my day. 


157 3. 


notice.” 

Conferences and their fol 
Community, which 

Very Respectfully, 


( R 


» Kansas, Dec. 17, 1873. 

DEAR FRIENDS I feel as though | could not 
do without the CrrcuLAR. How eagerly I look for 
it! how often I go to it and find strength and sup 
port. My life is a very 


unhappy one, and the 
greatest encouragement 


I get to persevere in well 
doing, I glean from the columns of your littl 
paper. Bless the hands of those who fill the 
pages with such life-giving thoughts. As I was 
glancing over the last number received. I again read 
the subscription notice “to send to all those who 
wanted it, freely, whether they paid tor it or not 

I sail to myself, How kindly it reads ! 


what a spirit | per, which comes to us 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 


My pride | 


ind | felt willing to humble myself 


of charity seems effused in those lines! 


was dissolved, 


ind ask you to continue sending your paper which 
isa prop ind support inmytr ils, and which l car 
not do without How much | thank you for past 


favors only the All-wise Father above can tell 





With many wishes for your continued success, | 
remain yours in gratitude H. A 
- , Ohto, Dec. 11, 1873 
DEAR FRIENDS I write this to thank you for 
the CIRCULAR; and also to ask you to send it to 
me another year ] have always loved to read the 
CIRCULAR, but I can say that I love it better tha 
ever. The more ! learn of your Religion the more 
] become interested and edifies Yes. | thank you 
very much for the Circul! - for the useful in 
stru tion it gives, and the valuable information it 
imparts Yours H. B. M 
Mi Li 13, I ; 
DEAR FRIEND -1 thank you very kindly tor 
sending me the paper ] am an old lady, seventy 
two years ol I posses tasmall share of this 
world’s 7000S ] ily ina € al esent to iv for 
your paper, but if yu fee le to < tinue sé n 
it to me. I should feel thank! 1 don’t want yo 
to have one meal the less. nor one garment the 
less I like the papers very much; they grow bet 
ter and better oa Your frie: D. N 
. Conn., 1 I 1873 
DEAR COMMUNI | vish vou to continue t 
send me your Cl es t helps me 
the teachings fait 1 was ne ae r 
a few weeks back. witl ous and tvpl er 
but my trust was in the power of Gor ind | 
believe it was the praver of faith that restored 1 
to health: and I| feel it is my duty to acknowledge it 
publi ly | m t kt for the ) ] e re 
ceived from reading the CIRCULA nd I s 
feel it a trial to do wit t it Accept n mble 
thanks ] } 
Va., Dec. 11, 1873 
DEAR CIRCULAI (One more ear wit its 
cissitudes is nearly gone Mys Ss weal t! 
the constant clammoring of the selfish wor T hve 
CIRCULAI mes weekly wit ts retreshir 
draught, and the saved s quafts its invigorating 
contents. and sighs for ‘ npar . the 
Community enjoys O t I 
derstand their interests, and act on the true s | 
principle. Then “ eart voule ive no sorrow 
but that a remedy we e at n¢ CASE SE 


me the CIRCULAR another year 


\ rs tr 
kKan.. D 1872 
FRIENDS ] returning v n sincere thanks 
for the CIRCULAR for the past. |] Ie \ ‘ 
kind enough to continue it. as my far . oe 
much interested in your solution of the great » il 
problems that | ive hitherto rplexed s i 
philanthropists and philosophers. Having ne 
patl y with your religio s ideas. we are le to scl ( 
your success to your own wisdom in the practice of 
the cardinal virtues, and the administrative 
of several of your members. If 1 coul eve it 
Christianity. I would consider myself under 
solemn obligation to carry out most of your 
as I believe your practice nd professions t e the 
only consistent realization of its requirements wit 
which I am acquainted 
] remain, et Ww. ¢ 
VWass., D H.4 ; 
DEAR FRIEND | ein! ceaseless course 
has brought around the season when it avaznw de 
volves upon me to remit my yearly stiper of 
thanks for the Ci LAR, and to renew the as 
surance of my admiration and appreciation of the 
Same I ao not reme nbher as it has failed to ay pear 
in our home. every week. during the last vear ’ 
faithful as well as kind frien We never forget 
the day on which it is due, and welcome it eagerly 
ind read it with interest Indeed, we almost feel 
that we have some lot and part in the O ¢ ”» 


| ; 
long have we had this little weekly messenger, tell 
ing us of its prosperity and progress. May the 
years multiply its blessings, and brin 





yg i deeper full 
ness of joy to your large and happy household 


j " , 
ind truly, Sj & & 





(,;ratetu 


—, Dec, 15, 1873 
] take this op 
thanks to you for the pa- 


week 


To THE ONEIDA CIRCULA} 
portunity of returning 


regularly every 


4il 


with a variety of original ideas, and historical facts, 
which are very interesting to a progressive mind 
We try to get the true spirit and meaning of its 
teachings, and profit as much as possible by the 
study Having been acquainted with your writings 
ver twenty-three years, | am convinced of the 


ir principles, as far as I understand 





then iough I have not enjoved a personal 
acqua 7 with any of you, yet my heart sym 
thizes in your labor of love; and whatever is of 
love is of God, for God is love I believe in en 
raving every thing that I think is right, and 
scouraging every thing that | think is wrong 
1 am very Respectfully Yours, T. M. BR 
, Dec. 11, 1873 
lt 1R FRIENDS Three years have elapsed 
e first I] saw \y r Cll LAI It has come to 
e regularly, and 1 am so much attached to it that 
| nnot think of doing without it now I regret 
that I cannot recompense vou otherwise than by 
expressing. my gratitude I live in hopes that I 
‘ e able some day to do something more in 
r ! r it 
M f my frie think because I am so enthu 
n praise of your inciples, that I shall ulti 
r n v I one who intimated as much 
to ine ot r « y I re ed “T never expect to 
r! if in til J n them or some other 
r ristian organizatior but | am afraid I 
t yet worthy of it, et With many thanks 
{ e free gift of the ¢ LAR, I again ask 
renew my subscription, for by so doing you 
eatlyv to the ness of 
\ r frien WwW. A. I 
) 12, 1873 
ly FRIEND \ t is time to renew my 
S ription, I w take this « ortunity to do so 
As Mrs. F. says. I can live outside if 1] can have 
the eau fellows! of the Community lam 
of the number t tis re contented ind hap 
for the ©. ¢ ]l have often wished it had been 
t to live in the ¢ nunity ym account of 
t nprovement ar rowth, but God knows 
t is best for me and | n wait his time lam 
rested inall y ! [ nd rejoice in your 
! erit Ss! 5 t h | was there persor 
| eto think of the O. ¢ s being the bright 
earth where the t shines as a city set 
w } t he nd where the will 
{ G s ne on eart t is done in heaven I 
‘ " ease f inclosed $2 for the 
Al Your er for improvement 
\\ A. 
Wich., D) 15, 1873 
DFAREST FRIEND I come gain with hum 
e s ition to ve for the dearly beloved Cu 
wal t ] not be without it It is 
t ‘ t ! ounsel in this worl 
A tner ( e t I] inkind will 
re Sf ! re t 
etimes think the older | grow, the greater 
ri Y tr ] 1 er is rea comtort to 
e throug her " I want to stand by Christ 
t ( who is our Sa mediator and redeem 
? M rayer t t \ ’ \ ro er ind stand 
r Bible ( a ' in fait} Thanking 
from the tt ot eart tor vour favor for 
t eat la r well-wisher fo 
lowa, Dec. 4, 1873 
DEAR FRIEND ule ke to receive your 
er another vear | like its teachings, for it 
eaks out what ] F een studying upon for 
ear nd vance orrect pr le iecording to 
notion The VA ( mahage children is 
rand, and your artia ) to alland striving 
or pertect love, both to Go nd man, getting rid of 
) } ind | ng for others ind trying to pro 
note the ory of Go uve very good. Those who 
‘ ese thinys connot fail to reap great blessings 
As to your marriage system, I have nothing to say 
Re ectfully, Dp. BN 
It " ometimes heen noticed that our views 


form, and come out in 
rather than in the formal 
yrandeur of an organized system. If a man pro 


poses to present “He truth, he ought indeed 


whole 
to write a systematic treatise a pretty large and 
ong one, too, in order to make thorough work of it. 
But if he believe that the truth is a great reality at 


the center of the universe—reality that cannot be 
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written, but must be seen by every one for himself, 
then all he can do is to try to make holes here and 
there, through which folks may peep. He will not 
attempt to organize the truth himself; but will be 
content to make eye-holes through into the interior, 
where men may look and see it already organized 
in God. A very small aperture, if carried clear 
through, will sometimes give a good view of the 


great panorama. Jj. HL ON, 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 


Harrier M. Worpen, Eprror. 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 22, 1873. 


LAST NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


HE. Circuiar will always be sent to all 
wish to receive it 


who 
as gladly to those who are 
unable to pay its nominal price as to those who in 
some degree voluntarily share with us the burden 
of its publication; but we earnestly desire that it 
should not go to any person who does not care 
to read it: and as it is probable that some have 
sent for it during the year from simple curiosity, 
or on the recommendation of friends, or other 


reasons, who do not choose to longer receive it, we 


for 


hereby give notice, as is our 
the 


innual custom, that 
will be sent after January st only 
to those who shall previously renew their subscrip 


Z10NnS8. 


CIRCULAR 


Those who have prepaid for a term beyond 
January ist, as well as those who have quite re- 
cently applied for the paper, are of course ex epted 
from this notification. This rule makes its neces 
sary for many old subscribers and well-tried friends 
to write to us—even those to whom we might safe 
the CrrRcuLAR, with the assurance that it 


would be appreciated. 


ly send 


Our readers may rest assured that we are hearty 
in offering the CIRCULAR /ree/y, as heretofore, and 
that the discrimination used in this notice is only 
such as seems to be necessary to protect us from 
needless expense. 

COMMUNITY FOURNALT. 
ONEIDA. 

When nothing else presses in our evening 
meetings, we read occasionally a few pages in How 
itt’s History of the Supernatural, admiring it much 
for its of the 


Spiritualism 


reverential treatment Bible, and its 


true interpretation of In conversa- 
tion, however, after a late reading, the author was 
judged to be somewhat intolerant toward scientific 
Phari- 
sees of this generation, who take away the key of 
knowledge, neither entering in themselves nor suf- 
Mr. N. 

“If | should offer any general criticism of this 
author it would be 


skeptics. They are to him the Scribes and 


ering others to enter in. said: 


that he does not really do jus- 


tice to the learned. He is somewhat illiberal to 


ward the Positivists 


They have a place anda 
function in the great whole of things as well as 
other folks, and should not be despised in a bigoted 
I have come to think that the Spiritualists 
represent the sails of the great ship of progress, 
and the the ballast. The ship needs 
both ballast Steady, conservative, 
learned men, who will not give in to anything that 


way 


Positivists 
sails and 
cannot be rigorously proved, must be carried in 
the hold, or the world would have a sorry time with 
the top-sails of Spiritualism.” 

What the effect. will I cannot tell, but it 
must have some effect on our children to be brought 
up as they are in the bosom of so much family 
affection. People say that we destroy families and 
extinguish natural affection, but see now! The 
babies here are born and grow up under the same 


be 
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roof not only with parents and brothers and sisters, 
but with grandparents and uncles and aunts and 
cousins, in short, with all their near relatives on 
both sides. 
he falls father mother and 
brothers and sisters he has here a grandfather and 


Godfrey, for example, see what a lap 
into! Besides and 
grandmother, two uncles and one aunt on his moth- 
er’s side, two aunts on his father’s side, nine cousins 
of the first degree, and ten more remote, all kin by 
blood not to speak of others by marriage. Irene is 
almost equally endowed. Instead of a great uncle 
which Godfrey can boast of. she has a great grand- 
mother by whom she was named, and whose room 
is often brightened by her sparkling eyes. Corinna 
has two grandfathers, one grandmother, two great 
aunts who have children and grandchildren, several 
uncles and aunts, one first cousin, etc. Berton has 
a grandfather on one side, two uncles and one aunt 
on his mother’s side, one aunt on his father’s side, 
and cousins without number, his grandfather being 
a kind of patriarch who in coming here drew after 
hima great clan of relatives. Soon; these are only 
examples; the rest have fallen into the same 
affluent lap, so far as family affection is conc erned. 
sesides all this the fathers and mothers of these 
children have had their special friendships in the 
Community, companions and lovers, who come in 
as uncles and aunts to all intents and purposes, 
loving the child for the parent’s sake, and often 
enjoying a partnership in its care. 

Now if we have been able to extinguish natural 
affection, as some seem to think, this would be a 
cold place for children notwithstanding; but 


v3 if we 
very school of love, if 


have here on the contrary a 
we set the heart high above the intellect, and give 
the whole kingdom to it, and only exclude selfish- 
ness, then it isa very warm place, and we expect 
to see some remarkable effect. 

These thoughts were suggested by hearing a 
mother say to-day that the children’s house folks 
thought her little boy had too much attention from 
his aunts and 


uncles—that they took him out too 


often— an opinion with which che mother heartily 
sympathized. There is perfect freedom for all the 
friends to go into the children’s rooms at any time, 
ind a good deal of liberty to take the children out, 
but the Community give the people there the right 
of check, conservative authority to say when they 
think a child suffers from what we call “the family 
spirit,” and to cut off any unwise attention. 

After four or five o’clock these long evenings 
the little ones are scattered all over the house, and 
it is a feast of love enjoyed by many who have no 
children of their own as well as those who have. 

“Shall we join in the celebration of the Tea 
Anniversary?” asked W. A. H. at our meeting 
last Sunday evening. Raps from every quarter 
signified Yes. ‘“ What!” says one, “to take tea 77, 
or to throw it overboard?” “To take it in,” 


we threw it overboard long ago.” 


Says 
Now 


itea-party in the Community is something very 


another, “ 
extraordinary. We have not had one for nearly 

And two or three conservatives 
queried whether it would not lead to further license, 
and whether it would be prudent to let our children 
get the taste. 


fourteen years. 


All objections were overruled, how- 
ever, in the fervor of our patriotism, and it was 
voted unanimously that we have a generous cup, 
and all imbibe without any questions for conscience’- 
sake or for the sake of future generations. Some 
one suggested that we celebrate in this way every 
hundred years right along (members of the O. C 
in 1973 will take note of this), and one little boy after 
meeting was hearc .amenting that he should not be 
alive, perhaps, to attend our next tea-party. 

We the at our three o’clock dinner; 
served—genuine green and black, to suit each one as 
to kind and strength 


had tea 
Strawberry-tea was called 
for by two or three ; the four-year-olds had the won- 
dertul treat of weak “cambric tea,” while the class 








| 
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still younger or the last weaned had a porringer of 
catnip. Early in the evening there was a dance in 
the Hall at which some of the unusual exaltation 
found escape, and which was opened by Mr. R. in 
continentals, wig, ruffs and breeches, leading lady 
T. dressed a /a Lady Washington. Mr. R. has the 
bearing of a general, and he can boast that both 
his grandfathers served in the revolutionary army 
seven years, or the whole time of the war, and one 
of his grandmothers, at least, emulated the heroes 
whose valorous deed we were celebrating in being 
foremost among the women of that time who loved 
their country better than their tea, and scorned to 
drink it under the hateful tax. She had often told 
hira about their lofty resentment, and how they 
took off and 


wadding when the cannons ran short. 


them for 
At a later 
hour, after the little fry had gone to bed, we had an 
“oration”? and the “recitation of an ode,” both 
quite impromptu, 


their petticoats gave 


with unbounded 
applause, the first for its terseness and simplicity, and 


but received 
the last for circumstances which we will mention 
(The young 
speaker expostulates with us now and says, “You 
silly woman to put that in, when it is 4. B.C. to 
every body who knows anything about American 


after making place for the oration. 


History ;” but we heard one man declare, a man 
very well read in history, that it gave him a better 
idea of the beginnings of our rebellion than he 
ever had before, and so we are thankful the report- 
er took notes.) 

WHY THE TEA WAS THROWN OVERBOARD. 

“ Mr. Hinds ‘has promised an oration, but I had 
not thought of making anything more than a sim- 
ple narration about the rather saucy act perpetrated 
by our ancestors a hundred years ago. That act 
is commemorated to-day, all over the New 
England States and in New York, and in that com- 
memoration we 


ourselves taken 


drinking tea this afternoon. 


have part by 

“Every one here knows that less than a hun- 
dred years ago, this country belonged mainly to 
England. The settlements in New England and 
in the South, were known as English Colonies, and 
the good people, our fore-fathers, who dwelt in 
these settlements, were ruled by Governors who 
were put over them by the English Kings. Some 
of these Governors were oppressive toward the 
much-enduring colonists, but there were no par- 
ticular feelings of hostility, or even disloyalty, in 
the minds the mother 
country, till the memorable year 1765. At that 
time the English Government was greatly in need 
of money. 


of our ancestors toward 


It had been engaged in expensive 
foreign wars, (notably the French and Indian war) 
which emptied its treasury and increased its public 
debts more than three hundred millions of dollars. 
For this reason, the king’s ministers were much 
engaged this year in devising means for increasing 
the revenue of the kingdom, and, while they were 
about it, they bethought themselves that their 
thriving colonies in America might, by a system of 
taxation, be made to contribute to this end. Now 
if our forefathers had been allowed the privilege of 
choosing men from their respective colonies to go 
and sit in the English Parliament, and thus make 
known their necessities and distresses and secure 
them protection from the oppression of their Gov- 
ernors ; if, ina word, they had been allowed rep- 
resentation, they would not have rebelled, as they 
did, at taxation. But this great privilege of rep 
resentation was, as you know, denied them ; there- 
fore the proposal to tax them for the support of a 
government in which they had neither voice nor 
part, and from which they were separated by a 
great ocean, seemed to our ancestors a very extra- 
ordinary piece of injustice. 

“Their sense of this injustice, moreover, was 
probably greatly heightened, by the memory that 
they had crossed the ocean at their own risk in 
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small, insecure merchant vessels; that they had 
planted their colonies amidst great hardships, with 
no aid from the Government which claimed them, 
and had defended themselves from the savage at 
tacks of the Indians without the assistance of Brit 
ish troops. At any rate, our grandfathers made up 
their minds that taxation without representation 
was a grievous wrong, and they protested bitterly 
against it. Nevertheless Parliament insisted on its 


right to tax its colonies, and in the year 1765 Lord 


George Grenville the king’s first minister, intro 
duced a Act called the 


Stamp Act, which declared that all legal writings 


notorious in Parliament, 
drawn up in the colonies, such as bonds, deeds, 
notes and contracts, should be valid only wher 
written on stamped paper. This stamped paper 
must be purchased of the agents of the Englis! 
The pass ave 
of this Stamp Act by Parliament aroused such bit 
ter feelings and such intense animosity in the colo- 


government at a certain fixed price. 


nists, that when the day came on which it was to 
take effect, none of the government agents in the 
colonies dared to expose the stamped paper for 


sale. As a consequence, there was an immediate 


suspension of all business requiring the use of 


this stamped paper. 
but 
came to ignore the Stamp Act, and resumed the 
making of written contracts without using stamps 


This suspension lasted how 


ever a short time. The colonists gradually 


We may infer that there was a high degree of pub- 
lic honesty and honor in those days to enabie men 
to be faithful to contracts which, according to the 
King’s law, were not binding. 

The Stamp Act proved so unpopular and ineffec- 
tual, that Parliament induced to revoke it in 
1766, but it still insisted on its right to tax the colo- 
nies, and, in 1767, passed another Act, called the 
Declaration Act, which imposed a duty on all glass, 
paper, painters’ colors and tea that should be car- 
ried to America. 

“You understand 


was 


, 


by paying a duty, that every 
merchant ship-owner who chose to bring such nec- 
essary articles as glass, paper, paints and tea to 
the colonies, was compelled to pay the English 
government, for the privilege of so doing, a certain 
fixed sum per pound. Hence, when these goods 
reached the colonists, they were compelled to pay 
the ship-owner, not only the market price of these 
articles in London, and for the risk and expense of 
the ocean transportation, but also the sum paid to 
the government for the privilege of carrying these 
This Act 
obnoxious than the Stamp Act, and non-importa 


goods into the colonies. was not less 
tion societies began to be formed in all the towns 
throughout the colonies. That is, the people as 
sembled and resolved that they would not use any 
glass, paper, paints, or tea, brought from England, 
till the duties these 


These non-importation societies were so general 


upon articles were removed. 
and so effectual, that commerce between England 
and America in the articles I have mentioned, was 
almost immediately broken up. Parliament, there- 


fore, made another concession 


to our rebellious 
grandfathers, and in 1768 revoked the duties on 
glass, paper and paint, but still left a duty of three- 


pence per pound on tea. 

“ Now we may reasonably suppose that our an- 
cestors were very fond of tea. 
before 


In those early days 


the Revolution, there were almost none of 
the comforts and luxuries of life ; therefore, I think 
tea must have been highly prized not only as a social 
beverage but as a solace from the hardships incident 


Had 


then been less earnest men, they might have been 


to life in such a new country. our colonists 


tempted to lay aside their troublesome contest at 
this point, and by yielding t have 
drowned their sorrows at once in fragrant Souchong. 


this small tax 


For had not England made repeated concessions re- 
movingthe duties from all articles but tea? One who 


did not see the real issue, might suppose that our 
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grandfathers were a stiff-necked generation, 


not to pay this paltry three-pence 


very 


pound and 


er | 


| 
return to their cheering cups without further trouble 


mind that they were con 


ple They ha 


But it must be borne in 


tending for a prin entered upor! 


their resistance to the | nglist vovernment trom an 
absolute conviction that taxation without represen 
tation was wrong, and they could not yield a single 
point. So it happened that, about a hundred years 


ago, all the rebellious feelings of our old-fashioned 


grandfathers were concer 


trated on this on irt r 
tea, with which we have regaled ourselves to-day 
They resolved, and their wives joined with ther 
heartily, that they would use no more tea, exce 
in cases of sickness, till the obnoxious duty was re 
moved. Now, at this time e hundre ears ago 


there were three vessels, loaded with chests of tea 


arbor right 


lying in Boston |} g noses of our 


indignant progenitors 


“So just one hundred years ago to-! oht, ind or 
very much such a night as this, though history does 
not say anything about its being Indian summer 
sixty of our grandfathers dofied their three-cornered 
hats and their long coats, such as Mr. R 
and proceeded to disguise themselves as Indians ir 
feathers and paint. They had had too m 
clinches with the Indians not to know how t n 
tate them, and we may suppose that our grim ol 
vrandfathers while dressing and « ng themsel ve 
with paint, chuckled over the undertaking the " 





n hand, and perhaps told stories of their wartare 
with the Indians Well, these sixty painted met 
proceeded to the harbor in Boston, and, yarding 
the tea vessels in the «<larkness. the nceremo 
ously broke oper ill the tea chests ree huncre 
ind forty-two in number, and t ed the into 
the water. This was the most sauc ct of the re 
sistance to taxation without representation, whi 
began in 1765 Three years after the t bling 
overboard of the tea, this resistance culminated 
the Declaration of Independence which broug 

the Revolutionary War and ended in our separ 
tion from England and becoming ndependent 
nation.” 

For the “ oration’’ we make no apology ; it wa 
only too short; but the “ ode ‘What 1g 
niloquent epithet somebody will say when they 
come to read the lines we s l pre ‘ ( 
we shall have to save our taste by declaring that 
it was their delivery that drew down the house 
They were recited by the ume who “opened the 
yall,” Lady T.. so titled according to our custon 
not only in respect to her age, but to disting 
her from her son’s wife, als member of the family 
She was not exactly acontem rary of Lady Was 
ngton, but was born, we think. before that la 

ied she was born the vear before General Was! 

ngton died, in 1798 Mr. R. invited her to e1 
tertain us and introduced her with due ceremony 
to the audience She drew the verses from the 
cabinet of her memory. which is. stuffed of 


relics of the past disposed in wonderful order, like 


her room and every thing of which she has am 
care. She rose into the spirit of the oceasior er 
towering cap heightening a figure not ch short 
of six feet, and spoke with a voice strong and so 
norous, and a patriotic unction which only those 
who lived in the penumbra of the revolution are 
mediums of at the present day. The flavor of this 


piece will be 


ippreciated in spite of its doggerel 
we venture to say, just at this time 
THE DYING BRITISH SERGEANT 
Come a u her where ere u be 
You that walk and « ea 
( ne hear these w ad a 
And sur V reme r 





Ax} th appear 
When w sa America 
"Twas on the fourteenth day of May. 


er to 
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the 
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"Twas on that dark and dismal time 
When we set sail for the northern clime 
Where the drums did beat 1 trum ound 
And unto Boston we were t nd 
When u Bost we d« c 
W ight t ca I ! 
W i drive th rebe rom the ace 
And heir h with sore ' 
! rsada a 
We saw them like } r se 
! ht like heroe ch enrag 
4 ~ \ gh Genera Ts: 
I ) : A 
i? ‘4 t ! x 
} ' x 
My the atra cv 
v s t 
v a Ar 
} t a r 
| " h heroe P 
“ \ ~ 
| 
| b ebe 
4 A } 
l : | 
art gl he 
¥ ' 
I € a 
\ ace 
l ew € 
“ R 
4 “ 
Phe g f Great} | 
Be P 
His crow ‘ 
4 
I a 
W An c A 
N “ 
a I ‘ wi 
uM 
W r \ 
I a , 
| } c 
MI 
Vornts The house was haunted 
Doors opened and shut; there were flit 
rustlings throt Ils and corridor ind 
. il] ( it pur Occult influ 
me ki ke t iwake Mr | 
€ a vreat devo of the cheering cup, 
claims t ! Va eat te say this 
i she ‘ ot care | we { not have 
e; irtyv for a hundre years or even for 
d yvears and t rer ‘ ome one to 
whic he ear } t her in time von 
( tter we olished tea She hada 
i i ( ( \ to r ‘ the bed 
nd s t ome folks doin 
tion 2) Lidl she I do confes 
YY ‘ ‘ 1! 
t ea will cure 
often take e credit of curing headache 
ibitual t na nflicted 
JOPPA STORIES 
THI I Uy} RACH 
© me of the ing ent ts, writing Dec. 14 
veek was the reat time of the tip-up 
| s i t racing, donkey 
te le-racit hurdle-racin nd all other 
vethods of running man or beast, are not 
are fort ind excitement with a good 
uD race But I must first tell you 
WHAT A TIP-UP I 
i strip of a long shingle an inch or two 
1 notch at one end and a half-inch hole 
middle; hitch a line with hook and sink 
notch and run a willow rod two feet long 
the hole, and you have all the essentials 
With this machine go out on 


of a tip-top tip-up 


% 
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the ice till, by sounding here and there, you find 


water eighteen feet deep. There make a hole six 
or eight inches in diameter, bait your hook with a 
minnow, Zz. ¢. a small live fish, and drop him down 
the hole nearly to the bottom. 
that 


Place the tip-up 
sO the end of the shingle from which the line 
the 


nearly balanced on 


is suspended will be over hole. The shingle 


should be its willow axis, but 
the free end should outweigh the line-end just 
enough to keep down on the ice so long as there is 
no extra weight on the hook. Then when a fish 
down below takes the bait, up goes the free end, 
bobs 


and cither stands perpendicular or about, 


thus viving notice as far as it can be seen that a 


fish is ready to be hauled up. The bob-end should 
be painted black, so as to contrast with the snow 
and ice ind thus more surely attract attention 


7 Suppose 


now we have fifty such tip-ups set at 
as many holes, arranyed in two parallel lines, with 
a distance of two rods from hole to hole, making 
the double line fifty rods long 

“ Now for a specimen of 

ACTUAL RACING. 

“Last Thursday morning, at the first glimmer of 
daylight, five of us started for the fishing station 
half a mile out on 

Joppa. We took 


along plenty of live bait in pails and a hand-sled to 


already equipped with tip-ups 


the lake, west of our lodge at 


bring home fish. On reaching the lines our first 
the hooks. At 


glance along the rows of tip-ups we discovered 


business was to re-bair the first 
that two.of them had their black tails sticking up 
These we took in hand at once, and on raising the 
lines we hauled out on one of them a two-pound 
pike, and on the other a three-pound ‘lawyer!’ * 

hooks 


bait on those that needed it, we 


* After raising all the ind putting fresh 


took our stations 
at equal distances along the lines, and the sport 
began. Bearin mind that whenever a tip-up began 
to bob and stick up its tail we were all under the 
greatest inducement to get toit as soon as possible, 
the of 


was danger of 


not only from natural eagerness for sport 


hauling out fish, but because there 


losing the chance by delay, as the fish generally 
got away with the bait if left alone for a minute 
or two 


“In order to give any idea of the fun, I must here 


abandon systematic writing and proceed in helter- 
skelter style 

* All hands watching. First bob on the extreme 
right. Spencer from the extreme left shouts, ‘ Tip- 


Wood 


Pitt at the center shouts back, ‘ Tip up behind you, 


up behind you, Wood! turns and runs 


Spencer!’ Spencer turns and runs, but casting an 
eye backward he shouts, ‘Two tip-ups to your left, 
Pitt !’ 


Noyes rushes in for the second 


Pitt whirls and makes a dash at the first ; 
Bradley takes a 
long run down the line for a tip-up that he discov- 
ers bobbing on Pitt’s beat. Pike, perch and law 
yers are flopping on the ice Hooks baited again 
in ahurry. Eyes meanwhile darting hither and yon. 
Tip-ups bobbing in all directions. All hands shout- 
ing and all hands running. Bradley’s heels fly up 
Noyes hauls a big pike 


So 


and he comes down ¢asi 
half out of water and then sees him disappear. 
we go on hour after hour, watching, shouting, run- 
of 
I ‘for one 
that after 
walk 


coulda wt. 


ning, hauling and baiting, with all variations 
luck and disaster, and infinite laughter. 

vot so tired running on the slippery ice, 
the first hour I would’nt go out of a for all 


lake At 


close of our forenoon’s work we had a fine sled-full 


the fish in the because 1 the 


of fish—about sixty pounds of pike, and half as 





* That is the name the lake people give—for what reason | cannot 
say—to a fish that is very il-looking and generally rejected as worth 
less, though some folks eat it and speak well of it. In shape it isa 


erevt polywog, and its color is dappled brown and white, like that of 


trog or lizard We caught a good ma them ! t d 
left them on the ice as nuisances; but they foally found a custom 
A man who liked them drew off a sled-load of them, and = salted 


them down for family use, 
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many of perch, leaving a good supply of lawyers 
for our friend who is fond of them.” 

After a of 
weather and rain, weakening the ice, and threat- 
ening to break it up. 


day or two this fun, came warm 


Another enthusiast who went 
down to Joppa with a party just at this wrong time, 
tells the story of his adventures as follows: 
ADVENTURE NO. I. 
‘* We 


and with the rain pouring ; 


—? 


arrived at the railroad station after dark, 
i dismal time it was for 
We had a lan- 
tern, and found no great difficulty in making our 


way to the boat at the upper landing 


traveling and boating to the lodge. 


As each one 
was heavily loaded, some time was spent in stowing 
bsat. Meanwhile V. 
came too near the water’s edge and slipped off the 
hank, going into the water over the tops of his rub- 
ber B. taking in the situation at a glance, 
laid hold of V.’s coat-collar and quickly extricated 


bags and bundles into the 


be OTS 


But in his 
he accidentally hit a satchel that 
contained various articles of wearing apparel, and 


him from his unpleasant predicament. 
zeal to help V. 


off it went into the stream; this he soon captured 
and sent it whisking on shore, barely escaping a 
mishap similar to that which V. had just experi- 


enced. At last | 


we seated ourselves in the boat 
and pushed out into the stream. ‘All right now,’ 
said I, ‘only keep the light shaded and I will land 
you safely on the other shore.’ All was going 
smoothly when B. raised the light, throwing a 
blinding flash in my eyes. * Down with the light!’ 
I shouted; but too late. I could see nothing. 
‘Look out! the ice! the ice!’ said V. ‘ Pull your 


left oar!’ The next instant the boat propelled by 
both oar and current, crushed upon a_ projecting 


point of ice, and seemed on the point of upsetting 


or going down by the stern. The ice, however, 
was not strong, so that we were only ‘shook up 
like.” The boat rolled to and fro, but she did not 


dip any water, and we were carried safely to shore. 
When | 


passage, 


had time to think over the events of the 
it seemed to me that we had ‘broken our 
eggs’ as badly as Herrick did on his famous tripa 
The of the 
thoroughly drenched, and these were spread 


few weeks since contents satchel 
were 
around the stove to dry. Thus ended adventure 
Number 1.” 


ADVENTURE NO. 2. 


‘In the course of the night following, as we 
were all quite eager to have a time of fishing, we 
watched the weather with some anxiety, wishing 
and hoping, and imagining as we hoped, that it 
would grow colder. One after another of us got 
up to look at the thermometer at different hours of 
the night, one reporting that the wind had changed 
blowing fiercely ; another, at a later hour, 
that it 


in spite of our wishes and hopes the glass 


ind was 
insisting was much colder because so still, 
etc.; but 
persistently, doggedly, refused to indicate the least 
above zero. 


change. It stood immovably at 36 


**We started early next morning to see what ef 


fect the rain (which had been falling all night) had 


had on the ice. The wind was blowing a gale off 
shore. The ice was craunching and crackling. A 
small house had been placed on the edge of 
the ice tor our protection when we should be- 


come cold at fishing. S. took a position near a 
tree and sighting by the trunk exclaimed, ‘ The ice 
is moving out! Take each of you a boat and row 
round the point to the fish-house, while I take the 
I will have the stove 
The 
a quarter of a mile 


light boat across the sand. 
and fixtures landed before you arrive.’ ice 
had carried the building out 
from shore. After tying a rope to two of the cor- 
ners of the house and making the other ends fast 
to the boats, we rolled it off into the water. S. in 
the third boat took post behind the building and 
rolled it back and forth, while we pulled on our 


oars. So by rowing and rolling, lifting and pulling 
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we finally succeeded in getting the heavy thing in- 
to a safe place. 

“But what of the tip-ups and lines? They were 
out a full half mile onthe ice. S. who is a finished 
sportsman, and who understands every freak of the 
treacherous lake, and every probability of the frisky 
wind, shook his head ominously: ‘Those lines,’ 
said he, ‘with all their rigging, are not worth five 
dollars, and I don’t care to risk any of our lives for 
that money.’ I inquired, ‘Can’t we take a boat or 
two with pike-poles and where 
there is water and drawing the boats on the ice 


go out, rowing 


where it will hold, and so work our way out care- 
fully, and secure the tackle? That 
clean thing of what we have so well begun.’ 
says S., ‘let’s to breakfast and think of it.’ 


will make a 
‘Well,’ 
When 
our meal was finished we decided to attempt carry- 
ing out the above programme. After reaching the 
ice beyond the open water, S. took a small pole in 
one hand and the chain of the light boat in the 
other, and went forward to test the ice, while I 
pushed behind. B., armed with a long pole, fol- 
lowed some distance in the rear. We found no 
open water after we once got on the ice; though 
the ice was cracked in every direction by its mo- 
tion under the force of the wind. At one end of 
the row of holes, the ice was not over half an inch 
Nevertheless, 
we gathered in all our lines, finding on three of 
them, pike weighing from two to three pounds 
apiece. After returning our boats to the ferry, we 
arrived at the lodge with our lines and tip-ups at 
eleven o’clock, having been out in a soaking rain- 
storm nearly four hours.” 


thick and bent under us ominously. 


THE NEWS. 


The new Constitution of Pennsylvania has been adopt- 
tecl by over 150,000 majority. 

The sentence of Marshall Bazaine has been commut- 
ed to twenty year,s seclusion, or retirement from the 
army. 

In an engagement between the Dutch troops, lately 
landed in Acheen, and the army of the Sultan, the latter 
were defeated. 

The centennial anniversary of the Boston “ Tea Par- 
ty.” Dec. 16th, was celebrated in great style at the 
“ Hub,” and in other cities of New England and New 
York. 

From England we have reports of a great storm, 
which extended all over the north of England and a 
part of Scotland. The loss of property in Sheffield 
alone is immense, churches unroofed, factory chimneys 
blown down, and the city generally “looks as if it had 
been bombarded.” At Leeds the damage is estimated 
at $500,000. Many lives were lost and great numbers 
were injured by the flying masses of broken timbers and 
falling wails. 

The investigation in regard to the disaster to the Ville 
du Havre, has not as yet thrown any light as to the cause 
of the accident, or on whom rests the blame. Several 
of the crew of the steamer testify that the lights of the 
Loch Earn were seen from ten to fifteen minutes before 
the two vessles met, but as the officer in command of 
the steamer was lost at the time of the collision, it will 
require a most careful investigation to find out the exact 
facts of the case. This the French Government 
promised to do as soon as possible. 


has 


Havana advices reaffirm the story of the Cubans hav- 
ing captured the towns of Bayamo and Guisnayro, to 
gether with the Casadavoz de Valmaseda regiment of 
1200 men. From Madrid it is reported that President 
Castelar has formally announced to Gen, Sickles the 
surrender of the Virginius to the U. S. naval authorities 
in Cuban waters. The tone of the Cuban press is de- 
cidedly peaceful and they even go so fac as to discuss 
the policy of emancipating the slaves, during the next 
ten or fifteen years. The Virginius has been taken to 
Balia Honder, a seaport 60 miles west of Havana, 
there to be delivered to a United States man-of-war. 

Professor Louis Agassiz died on Sunday night about 
10 o'clock. His last hours passed peacefully and pain- 
lessly. One of his attending physicians said it was like 
ach:ld dropping quietly to sleep. His last word was 
an affectionate farewell to his wife on Sunday morning. 
The funeral took place on Thursday; the flags of the 
public buildings of Boston were at half mast, and the 
church bells tolling during the service. Ata meeting of 
the President and Fellows of Harvard College, an 
entry was made in the College Record of the great per- 
sonal services rendered by Agassiz during the twenty- 
six years he has been connected with the University, and 
expressing their deep regret and strong sense of person 
al bereavement by the death of the great scientist and 
beloved teacher. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 


Machine-Twist and Sewing-Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 


Address, Oneipa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 


PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Price 
list sent on application 


Address, [F] Ongipa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 


STEEL TRAPS. 


Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House-rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 


Address, [T] 


Oneipa Community, Onetda, N. Y. 


MACHINE-SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 
Improved Lathe-Chucks, Blinn’s Patent Gate-Hinges, Machines 
for Measuring the Length and ‘Testing the Strength of Manu- 
factured Silks, Bobbin-Winders for Sewing-Machines, etc. Agri 
cultural, Machine and Light Castings, on hand or made to order, 
Descriptive price-list sent on application. 

Addres LM] Onetpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 
THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY, 
All kinds of Book and 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality: also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 


Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 


Job Printing executed: Manufacturers’ 


pany is in renewed condition to meet the wants its patrons with 
promptness and accuracy, 


P. O. Address, Walling ford. Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
(Sent from the Office of the Oneida Circular by mail, post-paid, on 
; receipt of price.) 
History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 
phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 


phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price $3.00. 


The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1.50. 


editior : with 


8vo. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith ; 
5. 


cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By Noyes. Price 25 


Dixon and His Copytsts ; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ** New America,” 


ual Wives,”’ 
Noyes. 


** Spirit- 


and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 


Price 25 cts. 

Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 
Large octavo pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cts. 

Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 
An octavo pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cts. 

Contain- 

ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 

and Leading Principles. 


Hand-Book of the Onetda Community ; 


Price 25 cts. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘ Salvation from Sin,’”? ‘*Dixon and his 
Copyists,”’ ‘* Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,”’ “‘ Scientific 
Propagation,” and ‘* Male Continence,”’ will be sent to a single ad- 


dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, Unbound. 


$2.00 per volume. 


Price 


Messrs. TRuBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the ** History of American Socialisms,”’ the ‘*‘ Trap- 
per’s Guide,” and the ‘‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,’’ for sale. 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 


They 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Oneida Circular. 

LARGE VIEWS. 

Bird's-eye View, looking West, of Community Buildings and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, on fine enameled board 16 by 20; price 
$1.75. Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above ; 
price $1.75. South and East Fronts of the Community Dwellings, 
giving a good view of the New Wing occupied by the Children— 
8 by 10, on tinted board 10 by 12, with an ornamental border’ 
price $1.00. 

STEREOGRAPHS. 

No. 2, East and North Lawns. 
No. 4, East Front. No.5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, 
Eye View of Buildings looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer 
House. No. 8, West View, toward Railroad. No. 11, Quadrangle. 
No. 12, No. 15, South and East Price of 
Stereographs $ 3.00 per doz. Sent by mail ~ost-paid, on receipt of 
price. 


No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 


sird’s 


Lawn View Fronts. 
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